NEW ENGLAND VENTURE

Street flows the stream of a modern humanity like any other
in America or the world.
I had days in which to view all this, before the Cunarder
on which my company had sailed direct from Liverpool
was due to berth. Meantime the frost had turned to thaw
and flood, a horizontal rain blew in from the Atlantic, and
the ship which had been signalled for dawn drew alongside
at sunset instead. We were all just in time to see the first
performance of Our Town on any stage: it happened
opposite the theatre in which we were to open a week later.
Part of the night was well spent in talking with Thornton
Wilder in a coffee-house. Next day one of our cast, Chris
Casson, developed an appendix which had to come out:
his mother Sybil Thorndike was luckily in New York with
a play and could visit him. We opened with our own play
quite moderately, for Boston was not going to take any-
thing on trust; but the house reacted well and the reviews
were good. Two or three indecisive evenings followed,
with the receipts dropping and not much booking going on.
It seemed that the play had definitely failed, by all reasonable
standards ; and how could we hold out for a second week
in Boston followed by a fortnight in Philadelphia (an un-
certain theatre town) and weeks in Washington and Pitts-
burgh? We were a company far from home, risking
limited capital, in the hope of making money for a poet's
theatre in London: not even our return fares were
guaranteed. At this juncture Gilbert Miller telephoned
from New York, sincerely concerned for our position.
Without offering advice he asked me what were our pros-
pects. I tried to be cheerful, but he was pessimistic after
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